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What isa Retreat? 


Tue RETREAT AND THE CHRISTIAN OBJECTIVE 


HE Church today is seething with activity of 
ze manifold kinds. What is the purpose and 

objective of it all? There can be but one 
single aim, and anything besides this, or short of 
this, is a beating of the air, a useless waste of the 
energy which is given to us to be used in God’s 
honour; and, perhaps, a sin. 

The sole objective of all the Church’s work, 
whether it be the work of administration, or the 
study of sacred things, the service of youth, or 
the instruction of souls, the actual preaching of 
the Gospel or the ministering of Sacraments, can 
be summed up in a single sentence: It is to bring 
souls into loving, personal union with God, and 
to maintain and develop that union. 

It is on this ground that the work of Retreats 
is to be regarded as of transcending importance. 
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In retreat the soul reaches forth to the immediate 
and ultimate objective. It comes into the immedi- 
ate presence of God. It accepts His invitation— 
“Come ye apart into a desert place and rest 
awhile.” Note that our Lord said “Come,” not 
“Go.” He is to accompany us. We are to be with 
Him. He calls the soul to go apart from the dis- 
tracting activities of everyday life and duty, and 
to enter into the silence with God. The motto of 
every such retreat is found in the words of the 
psalmist, “I will hearken what the Lord God will 
say concerning me.” The soul stands, alert and 
intent, crying, “Speak, Lord, for Thy servant hear- 
eth.” 

There are many parish retreats organized to- 
day, lasting for a few hours, during which we are 
in the church with God, hearkening for His voice, 
and seeking to interpret what He wishes us to do 
or to be, for His glory. But, as a rule, such parish 
retreats, or “Quiet Days” as they are often called, 
are too brief for us really to get into the right at- 
mosphere. The very familiarity of the surround- 
ings and of faces, are a distraction. The work 
which engages us daily is too close at hand. It is 
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almost impossible for us under these conditions 
to keep the silence, or to secure that solitude of 
spirit, which are necessary if we are to gain a 
deeper union with God. 


SOLITUDE AND SILENCE 


N order to hear the voice of God, and to be able 

to interpret it, two things are required: solitude 
and silence. This does not mean being entirely 
alone. It means being alone with God. It does not 
mean that no word is spoken. It means that God 
and the soul are speaking one to the other in lov- 
ing converse. 

Solitude and silence are factors which belong 
fundamentally and of necessity, not only to the 
spiritual life of the Christian, but to every form 
of the higher life of man. There never yet was a 
great idea developed for the good of mankind or 
for the honour of God, that was not worked out 
in silence and solitude. Moses spent forty years in 
the wilderness, trained under the guidance of God 
for the deliverance of Israel. St. John Baptist spent 
his entire youth and young manhood in the des- 
erts, preparing for the work God had appointed 
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for him. Christ Himself made a forty-day retreat 
in the wilderness in communion with His Father, 
before He set out on His divine ministry. 

Even men who are seeking only secular and 
worldly achievement are at one with the mystics 
in the conviction that solitude and silence are nec- 
essary conditions of efficiency and spiritual pow- 
er. No one would accuse Mr. Aldous Huxley of 
urging men to draw nearer to God, but he tells 
us that there is a wide sphere of personality and 
power which can be revealed to us only in soli- 
tude and stillness, and that the man who never 
learns the advantage of being alone will go down 
to his grave utterly unaware of its existence and 
glorious potentiality. Mr. William MacDougall, 
the psychologist, complains of the triviality of 
modern life, and seeks to impress upon his dis- 
ciples the necessity of setting the will upon some 
goal worth striving for with steadfast purpose. 
“With this in view, let him,” he says, “adopt the 
practice of being alone sometimes in order that 
he may commune with himself. To be solitary 
from time to time, is both the best test of moral 
health and a fine antidote to triviality. The man 
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who can be solitary without boredom and without 
desire for company is a rarity; yet enjoyment of 
a period of solitude without boredom is for the 
normal social man both a proof of health and a 
medicine for the soul.” 

If this solitude and silence is a necessity for 
man in the natural sphere, surely it is so in the 
spiritual and supernatural sphere. If these con- 
ditions are necessary for the working out of plans 
and problems, for the clearing of the mind and 
heart for dealing with the things of the world and 
of time, no one can doubt that they are necessary 
for a like dealing with the things of God and of 
eternity. It is imperative that the soul go apart 
with God, that it spend definite periods of time in 
prayer, meditation and contemplation, giving it- 
self time to gain a new perspective, to back off 
from the trees, as it were, in order that it might 
see the woods. 


TuHE Fruits oF RETREAT 


HOSE who are accustomed to make retreats 
know well how necessary such periods are in 
order to recapture our sense of true values. We 
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find ourselves confused and distraught, sub- 
consciously troubled and anxious although often 
we can put no finger on the cause, so subtile and 
elusive is it. These things cannot be ironed out 
while we are in the midst of the hurly-burly. But 
we go apart in solitude, we spend our time lis- 
tening for the voice of God. We are not impatient 
about it; we tarry His leisure be it ever so long a 
time of waiting, and we find that after a little 
while things begin to fall into their proper place. 
Order reigns once more, things which loomed 
large and threatening on the horizon are restored 
to rightful and often puny proportions, the mind 
becomes quiet and at peace because the Holy 
Spirit who orders all things sweetly, has entered 
into the heart to still the restless pulse of care. 
Of course, in this work the Spirit uses the natu- 
ral processes of the mind for His supernatural 
work. When the soul feels the need of escape from 
the turmoil, and longs to hear the voice of God in 
the stillness of creatures, we all know from ex- 
perience in one way or another that these things 
do not come in a few brief hours. It requires time 
for the tempo to be slowed down that we may 
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come before God with a quiet mind. This is why 
a day’s retreat, lasting only a few hours, is so often 
inadequate. 

For this reason retreats under a skilled con- 
ductor, one who knows how to lead souls into 
the way of interior peace, are organized in quiet 
retreat houses where everything conduces to the 
spiritual harmony which the soul craves. Most 
religious houses, those conducted by monks or 
Sisters, arrange frequently for such retreats, last- 
ing two or three days or more, and those who have 
had opportunity to observe the results, have seen 
the almost miraculous transformation of lives 
which had been full of fear and anxiety, but which 
after a day or two with God in the quiet silence, 
have found a well-spring of peace and calm which 
comes not through merely forgetting troubles, but 
through finding strength and power to deal with 
situations which hitherto had been too much for 
them. 

Souls learn that a retreat does not merely solve 
life’s problems for them. That would be altogeth- 
er too easy. It does much more than this. It en- 
ables one to lay hold upon such grace and spiritual 
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power, and so to develop the Gift of Fortitude, 
that one is able to meet and endure courageously 
and with a glad and victorious spirit such con- 
ditions as they arise. 


THE METHOD OF RETREAT 


Hens method of the retreat itself is simple. There 

is always a daily Eucharist, and often some 
other services such as Evensong; or, if it is held in 
a Religious house the retreatants are always wel- 
comed at the Offices said by the Community. Of 
course, the silence is observed strictly throughout 
the retreat except that one is free to speak with 
the conductor in order to seek spiritual counsel. 
Also, in case of emergency, such as sickness, or 
any special need, one may speak to the person in 
charge of the entertainment and comfort of the re- 
treatants. Such conversations should be confined 
to spiritual matters, or to a statement of the need 
as briefly as may be. 

Spiritual reading is a usual exercise of a retreat. 
One may bring one’s own reading, although in 
regularly organized retreats a variety of books is 
generally furnished from which one can make a 
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selection. The reading should be strictly devotion- 
al, either some book of spiritual theology, or a 
spiritual biography. Mere intellectual study, even 
of sacred subjects, should be avoided. Those who 
are experienced in making retreats generally 
make their Communions every morning. 

Two or three addresses are given by the conduc- 
tor each day, presenting subjects and points for 
meditation which are often elaborated at some 
length. The fact of such addresses being given 
does not mean, however, that the retreat is merely 
a period during which one devotes the time to lis- 
tening to a series of talks on religious subjects 
which appeal to his emotional or intellectual in- 
terest, and that this is all there is to it. Those who 
take this view present the not uncommon type of 
person who will hasten to attend a retreat if Fa- 
ther So-and-so, whom they admire, is giving it, 
and who stays away under any other circum- 
stances. Those who come in this spirit get nothing 
out of the retreat. It is to them a self-indulgence, 
and becomes a distinct hindrance rather than a 
help. They come to hear what the conductor will 
say to them, forgetting that the purpose of retreat 
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is not to hear what any man may say, but to 
hearken what the Lord God will say concerning 
them. 

Again, there are uninstructed souls who come, 
however good and humble their intention, think- 
ing that the addresses are the chief element in the 
retreat. These just sit, or walk about, or read, 
waiting for the next address. They get little from 
the retreat. As a matter of fact, the presence of 
any conductor at all is but a concession to our 
human weakness. The ideal retreat is one in which 
no voice is heard but the voice of God speaking 
to the soul, and the inner voice of the soul speak- 
ing to God. The third and fourth books of “The 
Imitation of Christ” present a high ideal of such 
a retreat, and as one reads these burning chap- 
ters, where the “Voice of the Beloved” and the 
“Voice of the disciple” speak alternately, it is 
borne in upon him that Thomas 4 Kempis is here 
only recording the materials of certain retreats 
which he himself had made, alone with God. 

The period during which the soul draws nearest 
to God, and God to the soul, are not those when 
we are listening to some more or less compelling 
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address on some spiritual topic, but those quiet 
hours when the retreatant kneels or sits in the si- 
lent church, when perhaps he is making no for- 
mal prayer or even any interior aspiration of the 
soul to God, but just waiting on God, lovingly 
conscious of His presence as the little child is 
conscious of the embrace of a loving mother’s 
arms, thinking nothing particular about her, say- 
ing nothing special to her, but just rejoicing in 
her protecting love. Considerable periods in ev- 
ery retreat should be spent in this way, for at such 
times the heart is open to God that He may come 
in and dwell there; and where He dwells there is 
love, joy, peace, the heavenly vision and spiritual 
order, and the gaining of these through the in- 
dwelling of God is the sole objective of the re- 
treat. 
THE InpiviwuAL RETREAT 

UT the organized retreats for groups are not 

the only ones that are offered. It is growing 
more and more common for men and women to 
make private retreats, going to some retreat house 
and spending a day, or perhaps several days, in 
silent communion with God. Those in charge of 
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such houses are always ready to give some direc- 
tion as to the course of such retreat where it is 
desired. Sometimes such a retreat, made alone, is 
of greater benefit than one made with a group, for 
there are occasions when the presence of others, 
even though they themselves be in retreat, acts as 
a distraction. In these individual retreats we are 
able most effectively to take advantage of the op- 
portunity for silent communion with God which 
we have seen is also one of the most important 
exercises of the group retreat. 

In the individual retreat special periods are as- 
signed for meditation just as in the other; and the 
material to be used in these periods should be pre- 
pared beforehand, so that one should know with 
what subjects and devotions he was to begin. This 
gives a definiteness to the retreat exercises which 
is necessary and important. 

One advantage in making a retreat by oneself is 
that the retreatant does not have to follow a line 
of thought prepared by another, and which in 
many instances may fail of personal application, 
since it is prepared to be used in common by a 
group which may not always be homogeneous. 
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An excellent course of meditations may be given 
which, however, may not fit the needs of one or 
another at the particular time. 

Another advantage in the individual retreat is 
that one is freer in his devotions and meditations 
to follow the leading of the Holy Spirit. If there 
seems to be a strong urge to pass to some other 
subject, or to digress in a measure from what has 
been prepared, this urge should be followed. The 
Spirit leadeth where He listeth, and while guard- 
ing against a possible natural tendency to scatter 
one’s thoughts, more fruit is often found in such 
digression. 


AFFECTIVE PRAYER AND CONTEMPLATION 


HERE one is alone, he has the opportunity of 

making a retreat which may consist chiefly 
of prayers of the affections, if not of contempla- 
tion, either of which is a superior kind of prayer 
to that which is involved in discursive meditation 
of the intellectual and imaginative type. Many a 
soul has in such solitude realized for the first time 
that it possessed a real gift of contemplation which 
it had never suspected, and which it would find 
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it difficult, perhaps, to discover or to exercise 
when discovered, where the course of the retreat 
which it was called to follow involved close at- 
tention to a series of intellectual propositions or 
instructions, which though of great value in them- 
selves as studies, may not meet the immediate 
need of the soul. 

It is to be urged upon those who are making in- 
dividual retreats that they at least strive for af- 
fective prayer which so readily can pass into the 
contemplation of God Himself, rather than spend 
the time in the mental consideration and study 
of the things of God. The retreat will be far more 
profitable if in it we learn to know God rather 
than to know about God. This distinction is to be 
kept clear and to be insisted on. Aman may study 
theology deeply, and know all that has been re- 
vealed concerning the things of God without really 
knowing God at all. It has been well expressed 
by one who says that in ordinary meditation we 
leave the things of the world for the things of 
God, while in contemplation we leave the things 
of God for God Himself. 

The methods of affective and contemplative 
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prayer are simpler than those of meditation. It 
requires a somewhat trained and fairly well in- 
formed mind to follow the lines of an intellectual 
meditation, but the most ignorant person can re- 
peat over and over out of his heart ejaculations 
of love and devotion to God, or in utter silence 
kneel with the whole attention set upon Him, 
thinking nothing about Him but just loving Him. 
And in doing this, he attains to the much higher 
type of prayer. In short, God has so created us that 
no mere human learning is necessary for entering 
into the closest communion with Him. I do not 
have to know theology in order to know my heav- 
enly Father. A loving desire, directed by a will 
consecrated to God, is all that is required in order 
to attain unto the most intimate fellowship with 
Him and that in the very highest degree. “Not to 
know, but to love,” said an old mystic, “for 
knowledge cannot pierce the secrets of Thy burn- 
ing Heart. Knowledge may lead to the gate, but 
love alone can enter in while knowledge stands 
without.” 

If in the midst of an ordinary meditation in the 
course of the retreat one finds himself led to stop 
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and dwell on some one thought in a contempla- 
tive way, or to repeat again and again some ejac- 
ulation of love, or faith or hope, adoration or joy 
or thanksgiving, such interior suggestions should 
be taken as coming from the Holy Spirit and yield- 
ed to. The chief thing is to keep the attention firm- 
ly fixed on God. Other things will fall into their 
right place if this is done. We may be led away 
from the subject we had thought to meditate on, 
but we will not be led away from God. 


RETREATS FOR LAY-FOLK 


NE of the greatest needs in the Church today 

is the realization on the part of the parish 
clergy that the laity can and should take advan- 
tage of the opportunities offered for retreat. 
Where it is at all possible, men and women, both 
young and old, should be urged and stimulated to 
go at least once a year apart with God in silence 
and solitude. Many clergy make their own annual 
retreats and value them greatly, and yet it does 
not seem to occur to them that the like privilege 
would be of inestimable benefit to their lay people 
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and therefore to the general spiritual upbuilding 
of the parish. 

One hears many excuses for this attitude. It is 
said by some that they have parishes of working 
people who cannot get away from home. The an- 
swer to this objection lies in two simple questions 
—‘“Do any of them own cars?” and “Do they ever 
go away at any time during the year for week- 
ends?” The answer to these questions is certainly 
an affirmative one, which means that if they re- 
alized the value of retreats they could easily man- 
age to find the time and place in which to make 
one. 

One ground of the failure of the clergy to stimu- 
late their people to make use of this spiritual op- 
portunity is that many, if not the great majority, 
of them think of a retreat as a large gathering of 
people, and without really considering it or mak- 
ing enquiry, they assume that unless they could 
get quite a crowd of their lay-folk to attend, it 
would scarcely be worth while. The fact is that 
the ideal retreat calls for not more than twenty- 
five souls, and a dozen or fifteen is quite a suf- 
ficient number to enable a conductor to do his 
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best work. A retreat of over thirty is unwieldy, 
and even the most skilled conductor finds it im- 
possible to give the required personal attention 
in the confessional, and in interviews, to those 
who need it, where this number is exceeded. The 
English Association for Promoting Retreats, 
which sponsors perhaps an annual average of 
nearly two hundred retreats, organizes none with 
more than twenty-five, and prefers a smaller 
number. 


According to the official figures, the average 
parish and mission in the American Church con- 
sists of just about two hundred communicants. 
If in each parish there could be found only a half- 
dozen souls, or in the smaller ones only two or 
three, who could be taught to appreciate the privi- 
lege of retreat annually, this little group would 
constitute a powerful spiritual nerve centre from 
which would radiate force and energy through the 
entire parish. It would constitute an inner circle, 
exercising all unconsciously, an intensive influ- 
ence for holiness. And this spirit would prove con- 
tagious. Like a fire it would run from heart to 
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heart, kindling soul after soul with a longing after 
God. 

To discover these the priest has to do more than 
give mere long-range exhortations from the pul- 
pit. He has to seek them out personally. Every 
pastor is acquainted with some souls in his parish 
who thirst for a deeper spiritual life, and for a 
closer walk with God. These are the lambs our 
Lord has called him to feed, the ones especially 
dear to Him, who if only they can have a sympa- 
thetic leading, will rise up swiftly and follow in 
the way. And as Augustine Baker says, such 
souls though few in number, will prove in their 
ever increasing strength to be “the bulwarks and 
fortresses, the chariots and horsemen,” of the par- 
ishes and dioceses in which they dwell. 

A word in season to such as these, spoken by 
the pastor, or by one loving spirit to another, will 
bring the blessing promised by God through His 
prophet of old—“They that be wise shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament, and they that turn 
many to righteousness as the stars forever and 
ever.” 
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